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WHEN FOUND— 
\ R. HENRY F. DICKENS. K.C., has condensed his father’s 


Great Expectations into six chapters for reading purposes, and 
will give a recital of it at the London Branch’s February meeting at the 
Guildhall School of Music. It will take about the same time as 4 
Christmas Carol and makes a highly effective, humorous and dramatic 
reading. It is, we understand, practically the history of Pip and the 
Convict, introducing at the same time many of the Joe Gargery in- 
cidents, the best parts of Pumblechook, the famous fight with the 
pale-faced boy, Mr. Wopsle as Hamlet, Wemmick and his castle and 
his marriage, a bit of Jaggers and the grim first meeting of the Convict 
and Pip. The reading ends with the convict’s return, the highly dram- 
atic scene in which he makes himself known to Pip, the attempted 
escape down the river, the catastrophe. his trial and death. It should 
prove a highly interesting novelty, for we believe it will be entirely 
new to members and the public as a recital. 

% * * * * 


Recent!y the Southend Branch of the Fellowship approached the 
Education Committee of the town with the offer to give prizes for the 
best essays on Dickens, to be written by the children in the elementary 
schools. The offer was declined for the reason that “the study of 
Dickens, Scott, ete., is of doubtful value to children under the age of 
fourteen.” This seems a most extraordinary statement to make, 
particularly im view of the fact that for some years past the London 
Fellowship has given fifty prizes per annum for a similar purpose to 
that suggested by the Southend Branch. No obstacle was put in its 
way—indeed the London authorities gave every encouragement to 
the scheme, with the result that between fifty and seventy schools 
compete yearly, and over two hundred essays have to be adjudicated 
as a consequence. Perhaps the Southend authorities have got en- 
tangled in red tape. At any rate we respectfully submit to them that 
the study of Dickens, Scott’ (we purposely omit “ etc.”), rather 
than being “ of doubtful value to children under the age of fourteen, ” 
is of inestimable importance to them. As a matter of fact these two 
authors’ books have. during the last few years been issued in forms 
suitable to such children, and have sold in thousands. Perhaps the 
authorities of Southend have never heard of them, or perhaps they 
have debarred the children under their charge from reading them as 
of “ doubtful value.” 

* * * * * 

In his extremely interesting book of reminiscences, Mr. Leslie Ward, 

he famous cartoonist, “Spy” of Vanity Fair, speaking of Mr. Gibons 
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Bowles, the editor, says, “that a dislike of Dickens prevented any 
quotation from that well-known author from entering the pages * 
of his society paper. This does not seem consistent of the man who 
was christened by Toby M.P., “ The Cap’n,” and was always portrayed 
in the pages of Punch as a counterpart of Cap'n Cuttle with a hook 
in place of a hand. We are afraid that any editor would require a 
very vigilant eye, to say nothing of a perfect knowledge of the writings 
of Dickens, to keep his paper ‘free of quotations from the novelist's 
works, or allusions to his characters. 
* m * % ae 

A soldier at the front writing home recently to Orford, near Warring- 
ton, said: ‘ Life in the trenches is very monotonous, and is relieved 
by some of the soldiers cutting statues of men and animals out of the 
chalk through which we have to dig, as we are in a great chalk field. 
I saw a statue of Charles Dickens, and it was a perfect likeness of him ; 
also a carving in chalk, diamond shape, with the likeness of the Virgin 
Mary in the centre, and on the bevelled sides these words, * Fear God, 
Honour the King.’ It brings one back to civil life again to think there 
are otber things besides war.” 

as us * * bs 

In an article on “ Novelists and the War.” which appeared in The 

Herald for December 4th last, Mr. Israel Zanewill in dealing with the 


question of reprisals for the Zeppelin raids said: “* Personally I should 
advise dropping Dickens's Christivas Carol on undefended German 
towns.” This combined demonstration of power and forbearance 


might penetrate even the hide of the rhinoceros (or should it be Rhine- 
oceros /) 
* * % * * 

During the present year our covers will be adorned with the series 
of vignettes which appeared on the title paves of the ‘ Household ~ 
Edition of Dickens’s books which were published in the vears, 1870-2. 
This edition was Ulustrated for the most part hy Fred Barnard whose 
work as an illustrator of Dickens is so universally admired. Among 
the other artists associated with him in the enterprise were Phiz, J. 
Mahoney, Charles Green, A. B. Frost, Gordon Thomson, and EK. 1D. 
Dalziel. 

x x x % x 

We are indebted once ayainto Mr. J. W. T. Ley for the very compre- 
hensive sixteen-page index to our last volume, an indispensable item 
to subscribers whether they bind the monthly numbers or vot. It 

‘an now be had together with the title-page and frontispiece post free 
on receipt of two pence halfpenny in stamps. The bound volume 
complete is now ready, price four shillings; by post four shillings 
and five pence. 

x x * * x 

We reeret to have to record the death of Mr. Robert Allbut, which 
took place at his residence at Brixton on December 12th last, at the 
age of 85. Further reference is made to him on page 16. 

Tue Eprror. 
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“WHEN THE WAR IS OVER” 
A NEW YEAR’S TRIBUTE 
By the Rev. W. A. C. CHEVALIER 


\ HAT shall we do when the war is over? What will Dickensians 

do? During the last sixteen months since the conflict began, 
many things have been in abeyance, many favourite employments 
have been laid aside, and many pleasures have been given up in favour 
of occupations connected with the war. We have had to lay aside for 
the time even our favourite authors, and relegate them to more 
propitious opportunities while we gave ourselves to the perusal of 
the ~ dailies,” and to other literature concerning the war. The 
Histories of Alexander, of Hannibal, of Gustavus Adolphus, of 
Napoleon, and other great warriors have taken the place in our mental 
pabulum of those works which have been our constant delight almost 
from childhood. And this is, as it should be, one of the exigencies 
of the war, shared by everyone amongst us, and certainly not least, 
by Dickensians. The example of the life and work of the great novelist 
exhibited an adaptability to the nature and necessity of the times. 
Dickens would have been foremost as a leader in active service for his 
country, in the cause of hberty, justice and mercy, wherein his pen 
would have been mightier than the sword. 

In time of war it is natural that we should over-rate the power of 
the sword, and undervalue the instruments of peace. All our thoughts 
are absorbed in the war and war-like subjects. Even our amusements 
and recreations partake of a war-like character. In the repertoire 
of the theatre, the play that has no military or naval element in it, 
is not popular, and a good play without that element, must at least 
have a military title, e.g., *° The Big Drum.” It is so with our litera- 
ture; the books we read must have some reference to military or naval 
subjects to keep the martial spirit alive. But when the war is over, 
it will be different, we shall have had enough of war and war-like 
subjects, we shall be glad to change our reading, and to revert to our 
favourite books. 

What shall we read ? Shall we turn to the works of the * Wizard 
of the North”: “ Ivanhoe,’ ~ Quentin Durward,” “ Peveril of the 
Peak,’ “Anne of Geierstein,’” ** Woodstock,” “Rob Roy”? There 
is fighting in all of them. Richard Coeur de Lion is battle-axeing 
the Saracens: Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, is at constant war 
with Louis XI.; the Cavaiiers and Roundheads are at deadly feud 
fighting for the mastery of England, and there is the bitter border 
strife between the Scotch and the English. 

No, much as we admire Sir Walter and these masterpieces of historical 
fiction, there is too much of war in them for a nation surfeited and 
appalled with bloodshed. The same objection applies to Dickens's 
ereat contemporary in literature, Bulwer Lytton, at least in his best 
works. The historical novels of * Harold” and the “ Last of the 
Barons ”’ are both full of fighting and scenes of the battlefield. “The 
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Last Days of Pompeii,” a chef d’oeuvre, is a history of horrors even 
worse than those of war! Dickens’s other great contemporary, 
Thackeray, does not do much in war. “ Vanity Fair,” a story of the 
times of Waterloo, shows us Brussels and Waterloo at a distance, 
and we hear only the boom of Napoleon’s cannon. Yet not many I 
think would turn to Thackeray for that change and rest which the 
jaded mind will need when the war is over. Great master as he is, 
both of humour and pathos, there is a cynical vein running through 
his works that disturbs repose, and has a tendency to arouse 
unconsciously a spirit of altercation. 

We never find this in Dickens. What shall we say then? Whom 
shall we choose to be our guide, philosopher and friend when the. war 
is over? Surely we shall choose a cheerful mentor, not one with too 
long a face, and we shall choose an Apostle of Peace, one whose works 
in the brightest, liveliest vein, reflect the teaching of the Prince of 
Peace, the great Master. This is done pre-eminently by one man, 
above others dear to every Dickensian, the author of David Copper- 
field, in whom we have in some measure a counterfeit presentment 
of the man himself. 

I have in my possession a treasure: a manuscript copy of the 
paraphrase of the Gospel story written by him for his little children to 
familiarize them with the Divine teaching at an age when the originals 
would have been a mystery to them. <A labour of love which has never 
seen publicity. The simple teaching of the Prince of Peace is simply 
presented and illustrated in this paraphrase, with humble deyotion 
and reverence ; and the same spirit of practical Christianity pervades 
all the writings of Dickens. There is no cynicism jn them, but there 
is righteous indignation against social wrongs and political abuses, 
which never begets a feeling of hostility or resentment towards the 
writer. 

So I venture to think that after the war is over and we turn to our 
libraries for mental recreation, we shall take a course of Dickens. This 
is from a Dickensian point of view, and I cannot be expected to take 
any other. Some of us will want to be with Mr. Pickwick, to get a 
share of his genial influence, in which we shall find nothing combative. 
Pleasant indeed to accompany him and his friends in their rural 
rambles, and especially in their visits to Dingley Dell and the Manor 
Farm, where we may dispel some of the gloom from our experiences 
in war time by a participation in the hospitality of that typical farm 
house of the good old times, and enjoy the jovial society of Mr. Wardle 
and his amiable family, with the pleasantries of Sam Weller and the 
fat boy. Others may wish to spend a few hours with David Copper- 
field and renew acquaintance with Miss Betsey Trotwood in her “ neat 
little cottage with cheerful bow windows, and garden full of flowers, 
carefully tended, and smelling deliciously.” Or to go with David to 
Yarmouth and see little Emly and dear old Peggotty and Ham and 
Barkis the ‘ Willing.” It would be restful to get out on the beach 
with all of them by the old boat-house, to see old Peggotty ruftle his 
hair and hear his simple rough earnest talk about the engagement 
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between Ham and Little Em’ly in an ecstacy of anxious love for them 
both, saying: “I don’t know how long I may live, or how soon I 
may die; but-I know that if I was capsized any night in a gale of 
wind in Yarmouth Roads here, and was to see the town lights shining 
for the last time over the rollers, as I couldn’t make no head against, 
I could go down quieter for thinking : ‘ There’s a man ashore there, iron 
true to my little Em’ly. God bless her, and no wrong can touch her, 
while so be as that man lives’ ”’ 

It would be very pleasant to old Dickensians, especially to those 
old enough to have known Master Humphrey a few years after his 
first appearance, it would be pleasant I say, to hear again the drowsy 
ticking of the old clock in the chimney corner, to sit in its peaceful 
comfortable nook, in one of the old grotesquely carved oak chairs, 
and there to fall into a dreamy state and enjoy a vision of the dear 
old friends of long ago conjured up by Master Humphrey’s magic wand, 
from the mysterious recesses of the old clock. 

If a story of christian patience, fortitude, charity and forbearance 
under the most trying circumstances could bring comfort to the mind, 
and peace to the soul, after the disturbing influences of wars and tumults 
then surely The Old Curiosity Shop is an ideal conception. There are 
no jarring notes or discords in its gamut. It breathes peace. The 
wanderings of the old Grandfather and Little Nell, the squalid and 
hideous surroundings of the child in her grandfather’s house; and 
even Quilp and his filthy gang scarcely disturb the harmony because 
we have “the still picture of Neli’s innocence amidst these strange 
and alien forms,” and so we contemplate her patient miseries with 
thoughts of their peaceful end. From the opening of the story to its 
close *‘ the image of little Nell asleep am'd the quaint and ugly figures 
of the Old Curiosity Shop, to that other final sleep amongst the grim 
forms and grotesque carvings of the old Church,” is always present, 
and its presence is peaceful! As Forster beautifully expresses it : 
** When at last the child sits within the quiet old Church where all her 
wanderings cease, and gazes on the monuments of warriors with helmets 
swords and gauntlets wasting away around them, the associations 
among which her life opened seem to come crowding on the scene again 
to be present at its close.” While from the old Church with its erumb- 
ling relics there comes to us the lesson of the vanity of all human 
things if they have not the peace that comes from a conscious harmony 
between the soul and its Creator. 


DICKENS BOOKS FOR OUR WOUNDED 


oe following letter appeared last month in many of the London 
and Provincial newspapers :— 


Srr,—It has been brought to the notice of the Dickens Fellowship 
that many of the wounded soldiers now lying in our hospitals and 
convalescent homes are in need of books as well as magazines and 
newspapers to wile away their weary hours, and that the novels 
of Charles Dickens are pre-eminently suitable for this purpose by 
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reason of their cheery and optimistic outlook on life and also by 
reason of the fact that they can be picked up at any odd moment 
with the certainty of always being found entertaining. 

There must be thousands of homes in which duplicates or old 
copies of one or another of Dickens’s works may be found, and the 
council of the Fellowship feel that they have but to appeal for a gift 
of these on behalf of our disabled fighting men to ensure an immediate 
and ready response. 

All books sent to the Secretary of the Fellowship at headquarters, 
as below, or to the local secretaries of the numerous branches all over 
the country, will be at once distributed to the homes or institutions 
where our men may be recouping. 

A list of the Branch Secretaries will be furnished on application 
to this address. 

It should be added that this appeal is not intended to interfere 
with the Postmaster’s or any other scheme for distributing literature 
to the soldiers, but only to supplement them by specially enlisting 
the co-operation and help of all lovers of Charles Dickens. 


Henry F. DIckKENs, : : 
ae - Life Presidents. 
Kate PERUGINT, } f SS 


W. Watter CrotcH, President, 1915-1916. 


The response to the appeal was splendid, and the books have been 
sent to the various hospitals. 


CHRISTINA WELLER 
A FRIEND OF DICKENS 
By B. W. MATZ 


HE name of Weller is one of the most famous in our annals owing 
to the genius of the novelist who created the inimitable Sam 
whose characteristics and personality are perhaps better known than 
those of many a real figure in English history. Many conjectures have 
been advanced as to where Dickens got the name, but it is not our 
intention to enlarge on the point here. Although the subject of this 
article once bore the historic name, she had no connection whatever 
with her illustrious namesake in spite of the fact that she was closely 
associated with his creator. Nor can it be said that her name was 
solely the cause of the friendship which existed between her and 
Dickens. But it will be seen that sentimentally it “* began it ” like 
the kettle did in the case of another historic story. : 

It came about in this way. In 1844 Dickens received an invitation 
to take the chair at the opening meeting of the newly erected Mechanics’ 
Institute, Liverpool. The invitation by the way was accompanied 
by a cheque for £20 “in payment of the expenses contingent ” on the 
visit, which, however, was promptly returned. But the invitation 
was accepted and Dickens duly presided at the function which took 
place on February 26th, 1844. 

During the soirée an interesting incident occurred. One of the 
artistes taking part in the concert was an accomplished pianist whose 
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name was Miss Christina Weller. In his capacity of Chairman Dickens 
had to announce the items on the programme, and when he came to 
Miss Weller’s name he said, * I am requested to introduce to you a 
lady whom I have some difficulty and tenderness in announcing, Miss 
Weller, who will play a fantasia on the pianoforte.’ And later in 
the evening he again announced, ‘ The god child of whom I am so 
proud will oblige again.” 

Her splendid performance, and the peculiarity of her name, caused 
Dickens to seek an introduction to her family, and to eventually pay 
a visit to their home. The result was that before the novelist left 
Liverpool he had become good friends with the Wellers. It is only 


THE OPENING MEETING OF THE MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, LIVERPOOL, 
FEBRUARY 26TH, 1844 


Charles Dickens presiding ; Miss Weller at the Piano 
From The Illustrated London News, March 2nd, 1844 


natural that the young lady so honoured should desire a souvenir of 
the occasion, and she asked the novelist to write something in her 
autograph album. Dickens consented and this is what he wrote :— 


‘*T put in a book once, by hook or by crook, 
The whole race (as'I thought) of a ‘ feller,’ 
Who happily pleas’d the town’s taste (much diseas’d), 
And the name of this person was Weller. 
T find to my cost, that one Weller I lost. 
Cruel Destiny so to arrange it ! 
I love her dear name which has won me some fame, 
But Great Heaven, how gladly I'd change it ! 


At Liverpoo], twenty-seventh February. Charles Dickens.” 
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Mr. Walter T. Spencer, the antiquarian bookseller of New Oxford 
Street, has in his possession the actual leaf from this album on which 
Dickens wrote the above verses, and we are able through his courtesy 
to give a facsimile reproduction of them. 

On his return to London Dickens wrote a long letter to Miss Weller’s 
father which was full of enthusiasm for her high talents and uncommon 
character. The letter sufficiently explains itself, and indicates how 
deep rooted was the novelist’s admiration for the young lady's accom- 
plishments. 

‘© 1] Devonshire Terrace, 
York Gate, 
Regent’s Park, 
lst March, 1844. 

My pear SiR, 

Finding that your daughter has not read the volumes which I 
send her in the enclosed parcel (from one of which I quoted a few 
words last Monday night); and knowing that they could not but 
prove most acceptable to such a mind as hers; I obtained her 
permission t>. send them—and made a promise which it gives me 
real pleasure and delight to fulfil. 

Will you tell her that J have marked with a pencil in the index to 
each, those pieces which I would like her to read first, as being 
calculated to give her a good impression of the Poet’s genius? ~ And 
will you say that I have sent her a copy which is not quite new, in 
preference to a new once ; hoping she might like it none the worse 
for having been my companion often, and for having been given to 
me by Tennyson himself ? 

I scarcely know whether I do right or wrong in not closing my note 
to you here. But I cannot help saying to you that your daughter’s 
great gifts and uncommon character, have inspired me with an 
interest which I should labour in vain to express to you, though 
I set myself to it as to a task. I see many people, as you aay 
suppose ; and many whom nature has endow ed with talents of one 
kind or another. The figures which come and go before me are so 
numerous, and change so constantly that, however bright they may 
be, I am not accustomed to care much for them, or feel any great 
degree of concern in their proceedings. But I read such high and 
such unusual matter in every look and gesture of the spiritual 
creature who is naturally the delight of your heart and very dear to 
you, that she started out alone from the whole crowd the instant I 
saw her, and will remain there always in my sight. 

Your affection will not be displeased to hear this I know. And 
therefore I disregard the singularity of the impression. -or lose it 
in the singularity of the cause-—and tell you the honest truth. 

With cordial remembrances to Mrs. Weller and all your family, 

Believe me, always, 
Faithfully yours, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 

T.. E. Weller, Esq.” 


What a great joy the receipt of that letter must have given Christina 
Weller’s father and mother, and how proud they must have felt that 
the great Charles Dickens should have shown such interest in their 
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daughter. And it was not a fleeting or a politely expressed interest, 
nor did his friendship in the Wellers end with his visit to Liverpool. 
Indeed, it ultimately led to Christina becoming the wife of T. J. 
Thompson, a very intimate and particular friend of the novelist ; and 
to the novelist’s brother, Frederick, marrying Christina’s youngest 
sister, so that the Wellers actually became related by marriage to 
Dickens. 

T. J. Thompson was a man of great culture, wholse life was devoted 
to the arts and sciences. He was a member of Dickens’s circle of 
friends, indeed we might say his inner circle of friends, as the following 
letter would indicate. At the time of Queen Victoria’s marriage, 
Dickens. Forster and Maclise 
professed to be madly in 
love with Her Majesty. 
Dickens threatened, in his 
whimsical manner, to do all 
sorts of desperate things, 
not the least terrible being 
a desire to murder Chapman 
and Hall in order that the 
Queen should hear of his 
inconsolability. He wrote 
to one or two near and dear 
friends telling them of his 
state of mind. One of these 
was T. J. Thompson and this 
is the letter he sent him :-— 


“My Dear THompson, 

Maclise and I are raving 
with love for the Queen, 
with a hopeless passion 
whose extent no tongue 
can tell, nor mind of man MRS. CHRISTINA THOMPSON 
conceive. On Tuesday we née Weller 
salliied down to Windsor, 
prowled about the Castle, saw the corridor and their private 
rooms—nay, the very bedchamber (which we know from having 
been there twice), lighted up with such ruddy, homely, brilliant 
glow, bespeaking so much bliss and happiness, that I, your humble 
servant, lay down in the mud at the top of the Long Walk, and 
refused all comfort, to the immeasurable astonishment of a few 
straggling passengers who had survived the drunkenness of the 
previous night. After perpetrating some other extravagance, we 
returned home in a postchaise, and now we wear marriage medals 
near our hearts, and go about with pockets full of portraits, which 
we weep over in secret. Forster was with us at Windsor, and (for 
the joke’s sake) counterfeits a passion too. but he does not love 
her. 

Don’t mention this unhappy attachment. I am very wretched, 
and think of leaving home. My wife makes me miserable, and when 
I hear the voices of my infant children I burst into tears. I fear it is 
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too late to ask you to take this house, now that you have made such 
arrangements of comfort in Pall Mall, but if you will, you shall have 
it very cheap—furniture at a low valuation—money not being so 
much an object as escaping from the family. For God’s sake turn 
this matter over in your mind, and please to ask Captain Kincaide 
what he asks—his lowest terms in short for ready money-—for that 
post of Gentleman-at-Arms. I must be near her, and I see no 
better way than that for the present. 

I have in hand three numbers of ‘Master Humphrey’s Clock,’ 
and the first two chapters of ‘Barnaby.’ Would you like to buy 
them ? Writing any more in my present state of mind is out of the 
question. They are written in a pretty fair hand, and when I am 
in the Serpentine may be considered curious. Name your own 
terms. 

T know you don’t like trouble, but I have ventured, notwith- 
standing, to make you an executor to my will. There won’t be a 
ereat deal to do, as there is no money. There is a little bequest 
having reference to her which you might like to execute. I have 
heard, on the Lord Chamberlain’s authority, that she reads my 
books, and is very fond of them. I think she will be sorry when I 
am gone. I should wish to be embalmed, and to he kept (if prac- 
ticable) on the top of a triumphal arch at Buckingham Palace when 
she is in town, and on the north-east turrets of the Round Tower 
when she is at Windsor. 


From your distracted and blighted friend, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


P.S.—If it comes to that don’t show this to the coroner.” 


Another of the novelist’s letters to him is written from Liverpool on 
the night of the incident referred to regarding Miss Christina Weller, 
and is followed by two others in the same year from Devonshire 
Terrace begging him to join the novelist’s party for Italy. Not long 
after their return to England T. J. Thompson was married to Miss 
Christina Weller and the happy couple went to reside in Italy. In 
January, 1846, we find Dickens writing the following from Rose- 
mont :— 


“My DEAR THOMPSON, 

All kind of hearty cordial congratulations on the event. We are 
all delighted that it is at last well over. There is an uncertainty 
attendant on angelic strangers (as Miss Tox says) which is a great 
relief to have so happily disposed of. 

Ever yours, 


CHARLES DICKENS.” 


This “event”? was the birth at Lausanne of their first daughter, 
Klizabeth. Ultimately another daughter, Alice, was born. 

The great genius that Dickens saw in Miss Christina Weller was 
neither extravagant nor unjustified, for those talents she possessed 
as a young girl developed after her marriage, and she became not only 
a very notable painter, but one of the most brilliant musicians of her 
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period. She gathered round her a distinguished circle of friends 
which included such persons as Mendelssohn, Millais, Arnold, Thalberg, 
Ruskin, John Bright, Jenny Lind, Grisi, Prince Lucien Bonaparte 
and, of course, Dickens himself, whom she and her husband visited 
several times at Gadshill. 

Her musical career was remarkable in every way. She has herself 
said that her fondness for music began from the moment she opened 
her eyes. At the age of seven she appeared publicly as a pianist at 
Cheltenham, and at seventeen made her debut in Dublin where she 
played with Thalberg, who spoke of her beautiful playing and prophesied 
she would become one of the greatest celebrities of the day. Later, 
whilst in Italy, a Genoese Maestro asserted that she was the greatest 
pianist, excepting Liszt, he had ever heard. She had played to 
Mendelssohn some of his ** Lieder ohne Wérte’”’ to his great delight, and 
accompanied Vieuxtemps to some of his compositions. She herself 
is the composer of many songs and other pieces, the latter including 
a “Stabat Mater,’ and Oratorio with full orchestration entitled “‘ The 
Atonement,” and music to “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” and 
““ The Tempest.”” While Sir John Bennett declared that her ‘‘ Queen’s 
Jubilee Hymn ”’ was “‘ worthy to be a national air.” 

Her natural disposition to paint did not have full play until after 
her marriage. She loved to paint rural scenes but did not confine her 
work to that particular phase of art. Indeed, her greatest picture 
was “ The Morning of the Resurrection,”’ which so enchanted Napoleon’s 
nephew that he told her “his friends, no more than himself, could 
detach their eyes from this masterpiece of inspired art.’”’ Many of 
her oil paintings were exhibited at the London Galleries, whilst her 
water-colour drawings were the admiration of Ruskin who pro- 
nounced them as amongst the finest he had ever seen. 

The great genius that Dickens saw in Miss Christina Weller has 
shown itself in her two daughters, Alice and Elizabeth ; and although 
their mother has insisted that their ability and success were inherited 
from their father, it is obvious that their mother’s great gifts 
must have contributed not a little to the talents of her brilliant 
daughters. 

Elizabeth Thompson at the early age of five showed signs of that 
artistic genius which made her name as the painter of those famous 
pictures, ‘The Roll Call,’ ‘‘ Balaclava,” “The Defence of Rorke’s 
Drift,’ and numerous others, famous throughout the world. In 1877 
she married Lieutenant General Sir William Francis Butler, the dis- 
tinguished soldier. Her sister Alice married Mr. Wilfrid Meynell, and 
is to-day one of our most accomplished poets and essayists whose name 
and work are as well known in the literary world as Lady Butler’s are 
in the artistic. ' 

It is interesting to note that Alice Thompson’s first volume of verse, 
entitled, ‘‘ Preludes,” was published in 1875, and was illustrated by her 
sister, Elizabeth. 
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A DICKENSIAN TAVERN IDENTIFIED 


By E. T. JAQUES 
Author of ‘‘Charles Dickens in Chancery ” 


EADERS of “On Duty with Inspector Field” will remember 

' that Dickens ends his description of the Old Farm House in 
Southwark,* with a brief, but verv characteristic sketch of a tavern 
hard by. He refers to this place as :— 


“The neighbouring nook with something of a rustic flavour in 
it, yet, where once, beneath a low wooden colonnade, standing as 
of yore, the eminent Jack Sheppard condescended to regale himself, 
and where now two bachelor brothers in broad hats (who are 
whispered in the Mint to have made a compact long ago that if 
either should ever marry, he must forfeit his share of the joint 
property) still keep a sequestered tavern, and sit o’ nights smoking 
pipes in the bar among ancient bottles and glasses, as our eyes 
beheld them.” 


Dickens does not give the name of the house, but thanks to Rendle 
and Norman’s “ Inns of Old Southwark,” one can say with certainty 
that his “ sequestered tavern’ was the Bull in Birdcage Alley. If 
it had been situate in any part of London except Southwark one would 
not have attempted to trace it, for no Inns but the Southwark Inns 
have found such chroniclers as the joint authors of the book to which I 
turned. I had only a bare hope of finding the missing link, but as luck 
would have it, all the clues offered by Dickens were so fully recorded 
in the fascinating pages that though Rendle and Norman made no 
mention of Dickens’s article, the identity of his nameless tavern was 
established beyond all question. Rendle was familiar with every 
nook and cranny of the Mint, and in writing about the Bull his personal 
recollection had been supplemented by a mass of detail, communicated 
to him by a Mr. and Mrs. Knight, the successors of the bachelor 
brothers mentioned by Dickens. The Knights took the house in 
1854—some three years after the Household Words article was wntten 
—and they seem to have continued in possession until the place 
ceased to be a tavern. Even apart from its Dickensian associations, 
the story is worthy of a page or two of epitome and comment. 

The Bull—otherwise the Old Bull, or Old Black Bull—had a large 
porticoed porch, and an old-fashioned bar. It was known in 1746 as 
the Warm Harbour, and under that name it figured in a playbill of the 
Queen’s Theatre, where in 1848 a play called ** The Old Mint of South- 
wark ” was performed. The London Journal of 1862, describing the 
house under the name of the Red Bull, spoke of it as a quaint little 
tavern with a thatched roof and latticed windows. its overhanging 
porch—Dickens's colonnade—supported by a row of stumpy pillars, 
situated in an out-of-the-way nook in the very centre of that filthy 
quarter the Mint of Southwark, while before it in a small unenclosed 
square stood a large and ancient tree. 


* See Dickensian, December 1915, p. 316. 
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’ It is barely credible that little more than fifty years ago there was in 

the Mint so quaint a survival as this description suggests, but as Rendle 
cites the passage without question we must accept it as substantially 
accurate. We may note, however, that at the head of his account 
he makes a passing reference to the Bull’s “ forlorn curtilage.”” Unless 
he was peculiarly unhappy in his choice of an adjective, this justifies 
a suspicion that the place as he remembered it was not in all respects 
the idyllic haunt described in the London Journal. His “ forlorn 
curtilage ” was, no doubt, the other writer’s “‘ small unenclosed square.” 

In 1854, “ the landlord of the Royal Oak in Kent Street,” purchased 
the Bull of “a family of bachelor brothers,” one of whom was a clerk 
in the Bank of England. Another, ‘ who looked after the business,” 
was said to have hanged himself on one of the bedsteads. These 
brothers had held the house for sixty years. At some date, not given 
by Rendle but probably in the sixties, there was a fire, and then a 
forfeiture of the licence. If one of the broad-hat wearers did in fact 
commit suicide, it is only common charity to conclude that the other 
died first, and that the shock of his death unhinged the mind of the 
survivor. The name of the pair was Barnes, 

A letter wntten to Rendle by Mrs. Knight tends in some small 
degree to confirm the tradition that the Old Farm House is a remnant 
of Suffolk Place. This letter says that in January, 1857, the then Lord 
Shaftesbury was one of a party which visited the Bull under police 
escort, and that he told Mrs. Knight and her sister that the premises 
had formed part of the servants’ offices of a palace belonging to Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk. She goes on to assert that “ the lodging-house known 
as the farmhouse, next us,” once “ belonged to” the Bull, and was 
only separated from it by a wall. 

‘In the Guildhall Library is a sepia drawing, mentioned by Rendle, 
of some old houses in Birdeage Alley. The artist was J. C. Buckler, 
and the date is 1827. He shows the greater part of the east side of 
the Bull, including an entrance, over which is a tablet inscribed with 
the name. The old houses are very picturesque, but so much of the 
Bull as can be seen is poor and commonplace. A thatched roof is 
the only redeeming feature; the windows and doorway are mere 
flat oblongs, and the wall is apparently plaster. The view, however, is 
somewhat distant, and I have been told by an old inhabitant of the 
neighbourhood, who as a girl was well acquainted with Birdcage Alley, 
that the Bull was built of wood. 

With the assitance of Buckler’s drawing it is possible to identify 
the site upon Horwood’s map of London, circa 1799. At that time the 
Farm House premises extended—as they extend to-day—from Falcon 
Court on the north to the present Disney Street on the south, and the 
Bull stood a few feet to the east of the Farm House courtyard. . 

The site is now covered by a block of industrial dwellings, which 
adjoins the Farm House premises and abuts upon Disney Street on 
the south. If the pilgrim will make his way past this block and follow 
the bend in Disney Street, he will find the site of the Bull on his left 
hand. The eastern face was opposite, or nearly opposite, the south- 
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west corner of what is now Little Dorrit’s Playground. It would seem 
from Horwood’s map that the colonnaded porch stood at the west corner 
of the north side of the Bull, and that the “ small unenclosed square ” 
of the London Journal writer lay between that side and Falcon Court, 
and was shut off from the Couit by a barrier of some kind—probably 
a gate. The old inhabitant above referred to assured me that the 
“large and ancient tree ” stood a few feet north-east of the north-east 
angle of the present industrial dwellings. Falcon Court was formerly 
a narrow alley from end to end, but now, east of the Farm House, 
the buildings on each side have been cleared away, and their sites 
together with the old thoroughfare form the Playground. 

The Bull had a tradition that Jack Sheppard was arrested within 
its walls. It is almost superfluous to add that the Knights accepted 
this as gospel, but I know of nothing in the records of Sheppard’s 
career to support it, and one may well doubt whether any of the 
legends associating him with the Old Mint came into being prior to 
the appearance of Ainsworth’s novel. 


ROBERT ALLBUT 


BY the death of Mr. Robert Allbut, which took place on December 
; 12th last, at the ripe age of 83, the world of Dickens enthusiasts 
loses one of its staunchest friends, and one of 
the master’s greatest apostles. He was a real 
worshipper at the shrine of Dickens, and beld 
his hero in such reverence that no criticism 
was either justified or permitted in his eyes. 
The great admiration Mr. Allbut had for the 
novelist and his works knew no bounds: a 
fine trait even to those of us who prefer to 
temper our admiration with reticence. But 
to Mr. Allbut himself it must have been 
a great possession, a solace, and he died 
practically with Dickens in his m'nd and his 
name on his lips. 
He probably knew the writings of the 
novelist more completely than any person 
ROBERT ALLBUT living, and nothing he loved better than reading 
and re-reading the books again and again, 
finding in doing so something new, something to set in action a fresh 
train of thought, something to send him back over old travelled 
ground with renewed zest and enthusiasm. He really lived in the 
Dickens period, and saw, we believe, nothing in the life or writings 
of to-day comparable to it. He was thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of Dickens and was able to impress tbat spirit on others 
whenever conversing on, or discussing, the one topic which so attracted 
him, or giving readings from his favourite author’s books. During 
the last years of his life his enthusiasm had never lapsed, indeed 
it had been the one comfort in his autumn days. 
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He was born on the 20th October, 1832, at Poole, Dorset, his full 
name being Robert Allbut Gollop. Born in the midst of the old school 
he remained loyal to it, and after all it is not a bad school to be loyal 
to. He began to read his Dickens, as he has often told his friends, 
as the books ceme out in monthly parts, hot as it were from the press, 
and he can be said to have seen the author’s fame rise and rise as each 
succeeding book saw the light of day. Throughout his long career, 
he has written much on his favourite author, and the pages of our 
magazine have contained many articles and poems from his pen. It 
was also his ingenmty which evolved the series of examination papers 
that created so much interest when they appeared in one of our early 
volumes. Shortly before his death he sent us the poem, ‘‘ The Old 
Old Fashion,” which we print on this page, the last verse of which 
formed an appropriate message on the memorial card attached t» the 
wreath sent for his grave by the Council of the Dickens Fellowship. 

Mr. Allbut will be remembered by the general public chiefly as the 
author of ‘““ Rambles in Dickens Land,” a book which has been the 
- precursor of many—indeed of most others that have been written on 
the subject. It remains to-day the best for the purpose for which 
it was written. It had its origin in 1886, in a little brochure entitled 
«London Rambles ‘en Zig-zag’ with Charles Dickens,” compiled whilst 
he was associated with Mr. Gaze of the firm of tourist agents, Messrs. 
Gaze and Son, for whom he travelled much abroad, in America, Egypt 
and the continent, spending much of his time in his beloved Switzerland. 

When he dropped his surname and became first known es Robert 
Allbut we are not aware. But to Dickensians he has always been 
Robert Allbut and will ever remain so. He was one of the first 
members of the Dickens Fellowship, served on its Council, and was 
one of its Vice-Presidents. He was greatly loved by all who knew 
him, each of whom will sorely lament his death. B. W. M. 


THE OLD, OLD FASHION 
By the late ROBERT ALLBUT 
A Paraphrase] [ Vide Dombey, Chap. 16 
mh 9,941 22 not the rushing currents stay 
Their strong impetuous surge ; 
I think they’ll hurry me away 
Far from their utmost verge. 
I try to stem the river’s course, 
My efforts are in vain ; 
It hastens with resistless force, 
To ocean’s wide domain. 
The print upon the stairs, I said, 
ts not Divine eno’ ; 
The light around that thorn-crowned Head 
Shines on me as I go. 
And now my boat glides out to sea, 
Smoothly the waters o’er ; 
The sunlit waves gleam brilliantly :— 
Who stands on yonder shore ? 
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Mama is very like you Floy, 
I know her by the face ; 
She waits to welcome me with joy, 
In fondest warm embrace. 
Now sister dear, come close to me, 
And hold me in your love ; 
We’ll meet beyond this mournful lea, 
In Heaven’s fair Home above.”’ 
* * * * 


They saw him place his childish hands 
In attitude of prayer ; 

Trusting to reach those blissful lands, 
And God’s bright mansions there. 

Calmly in that still room he slept, 
With low, soft, failing breath ; 

While Florence and her father wept— 
The old, old fashion— Death ! 


The fashion that came long ago, 
With our first parents’ fault, 
And e’en shall last the ages through, 
Till time itself must halt ; 

When the wide firmament on high 
Shall hke a scroll be rolled 

And earth’s enlargéd destiny 
New ceons shall unfold. 

Let us thank God, and ne’er forget 
The grand reality ; 

That nobler, older fashion yet, 
Of Immortality ! 

Look down regardful, angels young, 
With unestranged devotion, 

When the swift river rolls along, 
And bears us to the ocean ! 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF DICKENS 
I. 


HE last few months have witnessed the publication of one or two 
notable books of recollections from distinguished men, containing 
reminiscences of Dickens. The most prominent is Lord Redesdale’s 
**Memories.””> When at Eton, Lord Redesdale had the novelist’s 
eldest son for his next door neighbour, and he tells the following 
anecdote of him :— 


“We soon became allies, and with half-a-dozen other boys started 
a little newspaper club which developed into a great success. In the 
Dictionary of National Biography his name is given as * Charles’ 
only. He was christened, as he told me, Charles Boz Dickens.* 
When he was taken to the font on his baptism, and the parson told 
the godfather to ‘name this child,’ the sponsor said * Charles,’ but 
the old grandfather, the prototype of Mr. Micawber, as proud as 


* He was actually christened Charles Culliford Boz Dickens. —EprTor. 
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Punch of his already famous son, cried out * Boz,’ and * Charles 
Boz’ he became accordingly. My friendship with him led to my 
first acquaintance with his great father, who came down to Eton 
one fine summer’s day, with Mark Lemon and, I think, Shirley 
Brookes, and took several of us up the river to Maidenhead. 

What a day it was! The great man was full of life, bubbling 
over with fun, the youngest boy of the party. I often met him in 
after life, but then, wonderful as he was upon occasions, his face 
when at rest already showed signs of fatigue; the strenuous work 
had told upon him; he looked care-worn and older than his years. 
I like to thik of him as he was on that day at Maidenhead, brilliant, 
young and gay, the spirit of joy incarnate. It was at the time when 
he was writing Bleak House; I never saw his son after our Eton 
days. 


One night in May, 1870, Lord Redesdale was at the theatre with 
Charles Dickens and Lady Molesworth, in a private box, and he 
describes it thus :— 


~ Between the acts we had great fun. Dickens was in high 
spirits, brim-full of the jove de vivre. His talk had all the sparkle of 
champagne, and he himself kept laughing at the majesty of his own 
absurdities, as one droll thought followed another. He was not 
always in such a vein, for if he thought he was being lionised he would 
sit mumehance ; but he really liked the old lady, and of course, I 
did not count ; so he was at his ease and at his very best, so bright, 
sO merry and— like his books—so human. 

During the ev ening Lady Molesworth insisted on his naming a 
night to go and dine with her. The date was fixed and on the follow- 
ing day the invitations came out for a day in June. Alas! That 
dinner never came off, for on the 9th June, two or three days before 
the night agreed upon, the whole English-speaking world was stricken 
with grief. Dickens was lying dead at his beloved Gad’s Hill. It 
seemed impossible. He had been so brilliant that night. He was 
only fifty-eight years of age, twenty years younger than I am at the 
tune I am writing, and though we knew that he suffered terribly 
from exhaustion after his readings, which seemed to sap all his 
energy, undermined as it had been by the strain of many troubles, 
added to hard and incessant work, he was at times still so young, 
and almost boyish in his gaiety that it was an unspeakable shock. 

Those murderous readings which killed him were enthralling. 
Never shall I forget the effect produced by his reading of the death 
of Steerforth ; it was tragedy itself, and when he closed the book 
and his voice ceased, the audience for a moment seemed paralysed, 
and one could almost hear a sigh of relief. 

Had he, as he was once minded to do, taken up acting as a profession 
he would have been as famous as Garrick. Would the gaiety of 
nations have been as darkly eclipsed as it was when he died and 
Edwin Drood remained a mystery ?” 


He also tells the following anecdote about the novelist :— 


*“Once Lord Granville told me that he happened to ask Charles 
Dickens whom he considered to be the best after-dinner speaker of 
the day. Dickens answered: * Well, there are many great orators 


Se 
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in England,’ and he cited Gladstone, the Duke of Argyll, Disraeli, 
John Bright, and others; * but if you want a really bright, witty 
genial speech for a banquet, commend ine to Bishop Wilberforce.’ 
A few days later Lord Granville met the Bishop, and suddenly the 
spirit of fun moved him to put to his right reverend friend the same 
question that he had addressed to Dickens. ‘Oh,’ answered the 
Bishop, using almost the same words as the novelist, * Gladstone, 
the Duke of Argyle, Disraeli, John Bright and some others are great 
speakers, but for a charming after-dinner speech give me Charles 
Dickens.’ ” 


[To be continued] 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CXXXITI. 


HEN sunset’s gay theatric hue 
Has faded from the western pane, 
And star-strewn Night’s mysterious blue 
Has challenged love and joy again, 
We draw the silken draperies 
And gather where the golden blaze 
Gives back the miser hickory tree’s 
Accumulated days. 


And while it sparkles on the tiles 
And gilds the guardian iron dogs, 
A luminous story-book beguiles 
Our fancy from the snapping logs, 
From swerve of flame and dance of spark, 
And scarlet ashes showering down, 
Till he who reads and they who hark 
Are blithe in London town. 


This is no tale of Sanchia’s hair 
That witched the wizard of the road ; 
To-night no Hewlett sets his snare 
Or pleads his transcendental code. 
We thread the city’s curious lanes, 
We laugh along the Suffolk downs, 
Far from the problems and the pains 
Of Bennett’s Pottery Towns. 


For Dickens weaves his timeless spell 
Of simple dramas nobly staged, 
And works anew his miracle, 
Unstrained, unlabored and unaged— 
The miracle of the skilful word, 
The art beyond the need of art, 
The careless phrase that like a bird 
Goes singing in the heart. 
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They say his types are overdrawn, 

His whimsied creatures hardly human ; 
But God has set His seal upon 

Some most fantastic men and women, 
The oaf who whines, the hore who prates, 

The hypocrite whose smugness sickens— 
Nature herself exaggerates, 

As wellas Dickens. 


They call his pathos overdone 

Who have outgrown his tenderer wile, 
But tears continue still to run, 

And candid grief is yet in style. 
Are we beyond convention's pale, 

Whose glistening eyes are void of shame, 
Persuaded by this golden tale, 

Here by the golden fiame ? 


Here by the yellow fire we sit, 
When night has strung her stars of gold, 
And let the hours unnumbered flit 
Above this story-book of old ; 
And ere the reader’s voice is stilled, 
Down London lanes or country aisles, 
The niggard hickory’s hoard is spilled 
Upon “the ashy tiles. 


Henry Rosinson Parmer. 


DICKENS LETTER TO CARLYLE 


A HITHERTO unpublished letter written by Charles Dickens to 

Themas Carlyle, in which the novelist asked leave to dedicate 
Hard Times to the famous Scotsman, wa: recently printed by The 
Daily Chronicle. Mrs. Carlyle gave the letter to Miss Agnes Howden, 
St. Lawrence House, Haddington, who as a young woman resided with 
the Carlyles in Cheyne Row. The letter has now been given to the 
British Ambulance Committee for the benefit of the funds bv the Misses 
Howden, who are now living at Haddington in the house in which 
Carlyle’s wife was born. The grandfather of the ladies was Dr. Howden, 
‘who was in partnership with “Dr. Welsh. the father of Carlyle’s wife. 
The letter is as follows :— 


Villa du Camp de Droite, Boulogne, 
Thursday Evening, Thirteenth July, 1854. 
My dear Carlyle, 

{ am going, next month, to publish in one ‘volume a story now 
coming out in Household Words called Hard Times. I have con- 
structed it patiently, with a view to its publication altogether in a 
compact cheap form. It contains what I do devoutly hope will 
shake some people in a terrible mistake of these days when so 
presented. I know it contains nothing in which you do not think 
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with me, for no man knows your works better than I. I want to 
put in the first page of it, that it is inscribed to Thomas Carlyle. 
May I? ‘ 

Another thing. We are living here, in a queer, airy, lonely French 
house on the top of a windy hill-—quite aloof froin all Hunters of 
Lions before the Lord (or the Devil), and yet as fresh and natural a 
place as ever you saw, within 7 hours of London Bridge. Can you 
give me anything in the way of that plain burly hope that alone 
condescends to come out of you, that you and Mrs. Carlyle could come 
and pass a week with us in September? Jf you tell me Yes, she 
and Mrs. Dickens shal! be a commission to settle the rest, and so 
my love to her and you. 
Affectionately yours, 

CHARLES DICKENS. 


P.S.—I wouldn't flourish to you, if it were not the nature of me. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BIRMINGHAM.—On November 17th a lecture was given by Mr. 
A. S. Chovil on * Dickens and Some Present-Day Problems.”’ In a 
most interesting and original manner Mr. Chovil treated Dickens’s 
attitude in regard to Imperial Unity, military matters, the drink 
question, the labour movement, the woman’s movement, and the 
superman. The lecture cast new light upon Dickens’s opinions and 
work, and was much enjoyed by all present. Miss Bennett and Mr. 
T. Brunton Peathe took part in the short discussion. The chair was 
taken by Mr. George Titterton, J.P. On December Ist a most enjoy- 
able evening was spent. The chair was taken by the President of the 
Branch (Mr. Alfred Hayes). The lecturer was Mr. C. A. Vince, M.A., 
who spoke on ‘“‘ Dickens and Education.’ Mr. Vince said that though 
Dickens never posed as an educational expert, he was much interested 
in the education of the young, and exposed in his works many faulty 
methods of teaching and abuses of tutorial authority. He depicted 
in his novels many schoolmasters and mistresses, but they were usually 
depicted as adepts in the art of ** how not to do it,” and were probably 
veracious portraits of a large percentage of teachers in Dickens’s time ; 
from Squeers and Creakle who tried to bully their pupils into learning, 
to McChoakumchild who taught only “facts, hard facts.’”? Dickens 
believed that the result of a too pedantic education was usually a 
permanent distaste for literature. Dickens claimed a place for imagi- 
nation in a satisfactory system of education; but he also had more 
faith in the personality of the teacher than in any code or system, 
believing that the duties of an instructor of children called for great 
sympathy and tact. The lecture was both wise and witty. In his 
reply to a vote of thanks Mr. Vince mentioned the interest taken by 
Dickens in the Midland Institute (of which the chairman, Mr. Hayes, is 
Principal), where he delivered an address, and on one occasion distri- 


buted the prizes. 

DUBLIN.—On November 17th a Whist Drive was given in aid of 
the fund for providing comforts for the Dublin Fusiliers at the front, 
the evening being all that could be desired both financially and socially. 
On December Ist a paper on * Dickensian Domestics” was read by 
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the Hon. Secretary, Miss Hogg, and illustrated by readings from 
The Old Curiosity Shop and Dombey and Son, by Mr. M. D. Collins 
and Mr. Robert Cavendish. The paper dealt with the female domestics 
only. Mrs. E. A. Montgomery contributed a short paper introducing 
some of the male domestics, and an interesting discussion followed 
in which several of those present took part. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH.—The evening of November 25th was 
devoted to Mr. Collingridge Barnett’s “‘ Scenes from Dickens.” Mr. 
Barnett gave several interesting reminiscences of Charles Dickens as 
a reader, whose power remained a clear impression to him after the 
lapse of many years. He spoke of the tremendous energy displayed 
in the serious selections, and of the great art in individualising the 
characters of the stories. Mr. Barnett then rendered with fine restraint 
and dramatic expression, ** Boots at the Holly Tree Inn,” * Mrs. Gamp,” 
and * Sikes and Nancy,” and was cordially thanked by the chairman 
Mr. Wm. Allom, $.8.C. On November 30th, a sale of work was held 
in the Goold Hall, opened by the Rev. Dr. Kelman, of Free St. 
George’s Church. The sale was organised by Miss Helena Sharp 
and the ladies of the Needlework and Charitable Guild in aid of the 
fund for the British prisoners in Germany, and resulted in a distinct 
success for the effort. The meeting on December 16th, took the form 
of a conversazione. Mr. David MacRitchie, F.S.A. (Scot.) presided 
over a large gathering of members and friends. The programme was 
varied and interesting and comprised orchestral selections from 
popular composers rendered with effect by Mr. Henry Traill and a 
party of ladies ; songs by Mr. and Mrs. Bernard O’Hanlon ; recitations 
of an appropriate character by Mr. Henry W. Brierley, Miss Frances 
Durham and Miss Daisy Ritchie, and feats of legerdemaim by Dr. 
Aitchison Robertson. One of the features of the evening was a clever 
Cockney sketch, written by Mr. Herbert D. Down, a member of the 
Branch, and interpreted with much humour by Miss Grace Rudland. 


GLOUCESTER.—Mr. E. Kendall Pearson presided at the monthly 
meeting on December Ist, when Mrs. Jas. Bruton, the Mayoress, was 
unanimously elected to the Committee in the place of Mr. F. Hannam- 
Clark resigned. The gentlemen members had been invited to purchase 
Dickensian volumes for the use of our soldiers and sailors on service, 
and the creditable number of about 200 were on view in the room. 
Each contained a book-plate containing a picture of the novelist, and 
the contributor’s name accompanied a suitable Christmas greeting. 
The ladies had made just 100 woollen articles, and attached to each 
was a card with similar greeting to that already mentioned, and the 
sender’s name. Excellent readings were given from Great Expectations 
by Mr. J. W. Barnett, Miss West and Councillor W. L. Edwards. The 
President submitted a deeply interesting contribution to the evening’s 
proceedings, this being a copy of the first issue of the ** Daily News,” 
which Dickens helped to establish. It contained a declaration of policy 
which was not without its significance at the present time, although 
nearly seventy years had elapsed since the article was written. At 
the close of the meeting a collection was again made for the Belgian 
refugees fund. 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—The November meeting 
of this Branch took place at the United Methodist Free Church Hall, 
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Pembury Grove on December 17th, when Mr. A. H. Jessel, K.C. 
delivered a lecture on “Chancery in Bleak House and Now.” Mr. 
J. J. Thompson took the chair in the absence through sudden ill- 
ness of the Mayor of Hackney, Mr. L. Stanley Johnson. Mr. Jessel at 
the outset confessed that Bleak House was one of his favourite Dickens 
works. Of the story it could be said that there was a plot running 
through it, but the characters were created for the plot, and not the 
plot for the characters. The latter were all marvellous specimens of 
delineation and very life-like, and some of the legal characters were 
still alive. The lecturer then dwelt with the position of chancery and 
chancery Jaw for some generations before the time of Charles Dickens, 
and drew an interesting picture of the peculiarities of legal procedure 
and technicalities of the time. Coming to the steps taken in the direct- 
ion of legal reform, Mr. Jessel said it was the agitation for the latter 
which inspired Dickens to write Bleak House. The perpetual diffi- 
culties of the great novelist’s father had brought him into contact with 
the enemy side of the law, while he himself had been the victim of many 
piracies. Although successful in a certain way, Dickens said that 
he felt it was better to suffer a great wrong than to have recourse to 
the greater wrong of the law, and in connection with the Christmas 
Carol piracy case, although he won it, Dickens said he was treated 
rather as the robber than as the robbed. The great novelist always 
considered it his business to champion popular causes, and he seized 
upon a popular topic of the day upon which to found his romance. 
After dealing with the evils which Bleak House sought to remedy, Mr. 
Jessel enumerated the reforms that have since then been brought 
about, and said that slowly—very slowly—chancery had now outlived 
its bad reputation; the fog that surrounded it had been dispelled, 
and the case of Jarndyce v. Jarndyce was now entirely impossible. 


HATFIELD.—It has been decided that owing to the war and the 
darkness of the roads consequent on the lighting order, no meetings 
will be held during the few ensuing months. In place of the annual 
subscription of 2s. 6d., a nominal fee of 6d. per member is being charged 
to keep the Branch alive, which is in a satisfactory financial condition. 


LONDON.—The meeting on December 4th took the form of an 
“At Home,” and was thoroughly enjoyed by all present. Mr. A. E. 
Brookes Cross presided, and in welcoming the members and friends, 
reminded them that the success of the meeting entirely depended on 
the members themselves. The hint was taken, each one sought out 
a ‘kindred spirit,” and the success of the gathering was quickly 
assured. A capital programime of music was provided by the follow- 
ing: Mr. and Miss Hill, who rendered several delightful piano duets ; 
Miss Annie Sherlock who was encored for her capital interpretation 
of various favourite songs, whilst recitations were given by Messrs. 
A. E. Brookes Cross, Fred T. Harry and Frank Staff, the latter causing 
much merriment by his conjuring tricks in which The Dickensian 
played a leading part. A special vote of thanks was accorded to the 
ladies for the excellent arrangements made regarding refreshments 
the handing round of which gave the gentlemen present a chance. 
with true Pickwickian grace, of distinguishing themselves. 


MONTREAL.—The season opened with a delightful paper on 
Our Mutual Friend given by Rev. Herbert Symonds, Vicar of Christ’s 
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Church Cathedral, whilst at the second, Professor J. A. Dale, of 
McGill University was heard on ‘* Contemporary Poets of the Dickens 
Period.” Mr. W. Godbee Brown is again the president, and Mr. T. W. 
Barrington is secretary. Early in the year Mr. W. Sterling Battis 
is engaged to give an evening with “ Life Portrayals from Dickens,” 
and in March, Mr. Frank Speaight from London, England, comes, 
There are two cots to be supported in two of the hospitals of Montreal. 
which are known as ‘‘ The Tiny Tim Cots,” and it is hoped that it will 
also be possible to donate something from the funds to the Red Cross 
work. One hears the click of knitting needles in a subdued way at 
each meeting. ; 


MANCHESTER.—At the December meeting the evening was 
devoted to the consideration of Martin Chuzzlewit. Mr. Richard Bagot 
was in the chair, and opened the proceedings with a general statement 
on the book. Miss Edith Jones read a clever paper on “The Women 
Characters in Chuzzlewit,’ and Miss Forsyth and Miss Edith Jones 
gave an excellent rendering of Betsey Prig’s visit to Sairey Gamp. 
Mr. F. W. Ball undertook at short notice to act a double part in a short 
sketch, ~ Montague Tigg visits Jonas Chuzzlewit,” and carried it off 
successfully. Miss Alice Walker delighted everyone by her charming 
rendering of the episode of ** Ruth Pinch and the Beefsteak Pudding.” 
In the general discussion on the book, the following took part : Messrs. 
J. Cuming Walters, G. F. Gadd, J. Lea Axon and the Rev. T. M. 
Phillips. The meeting received with great regret the announcement 
of the death of Miss Doris Burman, one of the members. 


NOTTINGHAM.—Some of the features of Oliver Twist were discussed 
on Novemkter 23rd at the Mechanics’ Institution, Messrs. T. Marchbank 
and §. Race making the principal contributions thereto. On December 
7th Mr. J. F. Marshall’s paper on ** The Illustrators of Charles Dickens ”’ 
was read, accompanied by a number of examples of different artists’ 
work from the collection of Mr. C. F. Bishop. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The November meeting was held at the Hotel 
Walton. Over 200 members and guests were present. Vice-President 
Percival S. Woodin occupied the chair. In the absence of Judge 
Patterson, his excellent paper on “‘ Washington Irving and his Influ- 
ence on Charles Dickens,” was read by Dr. Wilmer Krusen. It opened 
with a graphic portrayal of the genial American author’s life and works. 
He called attention to the “Sketch Book” as well as * Bracebridge 
Hall” and * Tales of a Traveller,” as having * set a kind of fashion 
in narrative essays, in brief stories of mingled humour and pathos, 
which was followed both in America and Europe, for half a century ”’ ; 
and averred “there is no doubt that some of the most fascinating of 
the minor sketches of Charles Dickens, such as the story of the * Bag- 
man’s Uncle,’ are lineal descendants of, if they were not suggested by 
Irving’s ‘ Adventure of my Uncle,’ and ‘The Bold Dragoon.’”’ He 
quoted Percy Fitzgerald who tells us that * Irving was the real * kindly 
engenderer ’ of the Christmas feeling,” and that Boz, ** who was his 
great admirer, really adapted or even adopted many of these effusive 
Christmas outpourings.” *‘* We have but to turn the pages of Irving,” 
wrote Judge Patterson, ‘to realise what Boz means, for there was a 
common understanding between these two great writers when they 
talked or wrote of Christmas. There is glory enough for both, however, 
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and while Geoffrey Crayon may be the “kindly engenderer’ of the 
Christmas feeling ; we all hail Boz as the literary apostle of the Christinas 
spirit.”” The paper stated in conclusion: ** We know well enough that 
both authors recognised the abiding value in literature of integrity. 
sincerity, purity, charity, faith. These are beneficences; and the 
literature of these two men, walk round it and measure it by whatever 
critical instruments vou will, is a beneficent literature. Both writers 
loved pure womanhood and little children, and the decent things of 
life ; they both had faith in their fellowmen and a kindly sympathy 
with the lowest, without any subservience to the highest. Their books 
are wholesome, full of sweetness and charm, of humour without any 
sting, of amusement without any stain.’ Mr. H. 8. Peters gave a 
pleasing rendition of ~Iecabod Crane”; Miss Curtis Wager-Smith 
brought ‘* Christmas Eve at Bracebridge Hall’ charmingly to the view 
of her hearers; while Mr. John G. Scorer made ~ Christmas Eve at 
Dingley Dell” appear real indeed. 


PLYMOUTH.—On December 6th “An Evening with Martin 
Chuzzlewit,’? arranged by Mr. G. F. H. McCluskey, was given, Mr. F. L. 
KXnight was in the chair. In his introductory remarks, the lecturer 
gave a brief account of the inception, design and publication of the 
novel, reference being made to its unfriendly reception by our American 
cousins, by reasons of its heavy blows at some of their manners and 
customs. The lecturer next passed under review some of the principal 
characters in the book, dwelling on that of Mark Tapley. Some 
characteristic readings from the novel were well rendered by Mrs. 
Joel Roberts and Mr. W. McConnell. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—At the meeting on December 13th, a very 
interesting and able lecture was given to the members by Mr. G. W. 
Sandell, one of the Vice-Presidents, on the © Life of Charles Dickens.” 
This was followed by dramatic sketches from Dombey and Son and 
The Chimes, in which Mrs. G. H. Bishop, Mr. R. H. Plascott, Miss T. 
Bishop and Mr. P. M. Bennett took part. Songs were rendered by 
Miss R. Bishop and Mr. P. M. Bennett. The usual Christmas collection 
for charities was taken, resulting in the amount of £3 3s., which was 
apportioned as follows :—Anglo-Russian Field Hospital Fund, £2 2s., 
Shirley Children’s Hospital, £1 1s. 


WINNIPEG.—The realms of imagination were invaded in force 
at the November meeting of the Winnipeg Branch when Vice-President 
J. Bruce Walker chaperoned his large assemblage of members to a 
party at which the distinguished guests were ten of Dickens’s most 
striking characters. Presiding over the festive board was H. Gerald 
Wade, president, while helping him in his host’s duties were C. E. 
Colvin, Miss Edythe Lever and A. G. Manning, who entertained the 
guests to vocal solos, and a selection on the harp, respectively. The 
study of Dickens is, manifestly, a hobby of Mr. Walker, despite the 
great amount of time that he doubtless is compelled to devote to his 
business. Mr. Walker has also a certain natural talent of mimicry 
that kept his party continually amused. He described the ten 
select characters with a vividness, and added such a verbal touch 
of realism that it was not difficult to imagine them lined up behind him, 
and coming forward with their various characteristics and idiosyncrasies 
at his beck, His rhetorical imagery conjured up before the eyes of 
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his audience the ten characters he had chosen as guests. Despite the 
faults and unpleasantries of many of the personages created by Dickens, 
concluded Mr. Walker, there was a noticeable vein of good nature imbued 
in them, Before the meeting adjourned, feeling reference was made 
by the chairman and many other members to the death of Mr. E. 8. 
Williamson who had been a honorary member of the Branch for the 
past five years, and his death was a very great shock to all. 


BRISTOL AND CLIFTON DICKENS SOCIETY.—The usual 
monthly meeting was held on 15th December. The programme 
opened with a short scene from The Chimes, entitled ‘‘ Tripe.” In 
this the characters ‘‘ Meg,” and ‘‘ Trotty Veck ” were ably portrayed 
by Miss Phyllis Steele, and Mr. A. Sincock. The evergreen Christmas 
Carol followed, in which the following took part: Messrs. George 
Tonkin, Frank Orchard, A. Desprez, George Jones, A, J. Tonkin, 
Harry Orchard, Wyndham Shipp, Edgar Down and A. Bale; and 
Miss Marie Lewis, Miss Winnie Holmes, Mrs. George Jones, Mrs. 
George Ackerman, Miss Muriel Down, Miss Winnie Holmes and Master 
Billie Chivers. Mr. Charles Andrews gave a recital of the ‘‘ Fezziwig’s 
Ball.” A Christmas collection was taken at the close. This resulted 
in £2 16s. 6d., and was at once forwarded to the ‘‘ Guild of Poor 
Things,” the society’s own particular charity. 


GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY.—Mr. William Power delivered a 
lecture on * Dickens as a Literary Artist and Stylist,” in the Account- 
ants’ Hall on the evening of 18th November. The lecturer confined 
himself to what Dickens wrote as narrator, portrayer, and com- 
mentator ; criticism of his characters concerned the wider question of 
Dickens as a creative genius. Only one or two of Dickens’s novels 
conformed as a whole to any recognised canons of art. Midway in his 
career Dickens began to aim at unity to the extent of making the 
plot spring from the passions and ambitions of his chief characters, 
but the only really notable achievement in this way—among the 
longer novels—was Great Expectations. The musical and dramatic 
entertainment was this year held in aid of the Scottish Branch 
of the Red Cross Society, at the Royal Institute, on 2nd December, 
under the chairmanship of Sheriff Fyfe. Two admirably arranged 
scenes from The Old Curiosity Shop formed the main part of the 
programme. The acting was exceptionally good and met with great 
acceptance. The rest of the programme was devoted to readings 
from David Copperfield, and music. The dramatic selections were 
kindly given by members of the Athenzum Dramatic Society. 


HULL.—(To0 late for classification)—On December 3rd, the mem- 
bers had the pleasure of hearing an old friend, Mr. Frank Bacon, a 
past president, whose lecture on ‘‘ Dickens and Social Reform,” was 
most sympathetic and exhaustive. He showed how Charles Dickens, 
both in private life and through the medium of his novels, persistently 
worked for the abolition or amelioration of the many evils that existed 
in the public institutions of his day. The measure of success which 
met Dickens’s efforts was clearly demonstrated. During the evening 
Mr. Harrison and Miss Evison introduced a musical interlude which was 
much appreciated. On December 17th, Mr. E. Haworth Earle lectured 
on ** Fine Ladies and Charles Dickens.”’ He said that a thorough search 
of Dickens’s works had revealed only two characters who fairly 
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answered to the description “fine ladies”: Mrs. Dombey and Lady 
Dedlock. Both characters, although intensely interesting, were far 
from being representative of their class. An interesting comparison 
in this respect was drawn with Thackeray, who, the lecturer said, 
described ‘ fine ladies’ admirably, and with an exquisite touch. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


‘*Seven Aspects of Christmas,” by Rowland Grey. Lady’s Pic- 
torial, December 11th. 

‘‘ Dickens’s Letters (His Preparations for *ounding Daily News).” 
Daily News, December 14th. 

«‘Some New Light on ‘ Edwin Drood,’”? by T. W Rolleston. Times, 
December 23rd. 

“The Pageant of Dickens,” by S. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald. Illustrated. 
Lady’s Pictorial. December 25th. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
JANUARY 
All meetings commence at 8 p.m. unless otherwise stated. 


Nottingham: New Year’s Conversazione at Mechanics’ Institute. 
Manchester: Miscellaneous Night: Short Papers, Recitals, etc., 
at Milton Buildings, at 7-30. 

8. London: Lecture: ** Dickens and the Unseen World,” by Mr. 
J. Cuming Walters at Hamilton House, Victoria Embankment, 
at 3 o’clock. 

10. Southampton; Gentleman’s Night. 

ll. Redditch: Paper: ‘Tom Pinch and His Friends,” by Miss A. 
Bennett, at Alnshouses. 

Glasgow: ** Dickens and the Clergy,’ by Rev. David Graham, 

M.A., at Accountants’ Hall. 

12. Dublin: Literary Evening, Mrs. Montgomery at College Re- 
staurant. 

13. Winnipeg: An Evening with Browning,” by Prof. W. T. Allison, 
M.A., at Convocation Hall, at 8-15 p.m. 

14. Hull: Ten Minutes Papers, by Members, at Exchange Room, 
The Metropole, at 7-15 p.m. 

17. Hackney: Lecture: * The Humanity of Dickens and Ours,” 

by Mr. A. C. Hewlett, at Lecture Hall, Church Road, Stoke 

Newington. 


Falta 


18. Nottingham: “A Portuguese Dickens’ (Eca de Queiroz), by 
Mr. Leo Biach, at Mechanics’ Institute. 
19. Birmingham: ** Charles Dickens the Man and His Times,” by 


Mr. A. Gough at Grand Hotel, at 7-30. 
Bristol: Living Pictures from Owr Mutual Friend, by Messrs. 

Edgar Down and H. Craik Smith, at All Saints’ Hall, Clifton. 

21. Toronto: Meeting at Conservatory of Music, at 8-15. 

26. Dublin: Whist Drive at College Restaurant. 

27. Edinburgh: Lecture: ‘Charles Dickens as an Educational 
Reformer,” by Mr. W. M. Stone, at Goold Hall. 

28. Hull: ‘ Richard Brinsley Sheridan—His Times and His Genius,” 
by Rev. W. J. Watson, at the Exchange Room, The Metro- 
pole, at 7-15 p.m. 


KIT’S WRITING LESSON 


From a painting by R. B. Martineau 


